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SHORT HAND. 



In venturing to write a system of Short Hand, I 
cannot be charged with want of experience in 
that I propose to teach ; and a knowledge of the 
daily practical advantage of the System, and the 
belief that most other Systems are much inferior 
in what is essential to an efficient Reporter, will 
form some apology for its publication. 

I shall, throughout, endeavour to give practical 
instruction the precedence of theoretical elabor- 
d.tion. 

Short Hand, as its name imports, is a shorter 
form of writing than the ordinary, or long hand. 

The first requisite in forming a system, is to 
obtain the simplest possible alphabet, of the same 
extent, but of readier formation, than that used in 
common. 

Any mark that is straight or inclined is the 
most easily made. Of these marks, therefore, as 
many as possible should be introduced into the 
alphabet. As a complete alphabet cannot be 
formed of them, it is requisite that they should be 
appropriated to the letters of most frequent occur- 
rence in the construction of words. 
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The other marks most easy of formation are 
those derived from the circle, and in reference to 
these the same judicious disposition should be 
observed. 

After these characters are exhausted, it is 
necessary to resort to others more or less of a 
compounded form. The most easy of these are 
those composed of the loop and the line, and of 
the loop and the semi-circle. 

When the alphabet has been obtained, various 
modes of abbreviation may be resorted to. First, 
by characters of a smaller size, and then by 
thicker characters. The latter, however, should 
not be used except when attended with a positive 
advantage in the number of strokes employed. 
A frequent intermixture of thick and thin strokes, 
I am prepared to say, from extensive practice, 
always to some extent obstructs the freedom of 
the pencil, and in following a quick speaker the 
characters cannot always, even by those possessing 
superior manual dexterity, be kept sufficiently dis- 
tinct and legible for facility, even if for accuracy, 
of transcription. These are considerations which, 
next to facility of writing, claim the attention of 
the efficient and practical stenographer. 

Other plans of abbreviation are requisite, and 
will be hereafter explained ; but the " secrets **' of 
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verbatim reporting, which have formed the spell of 
" peddling "' theorists, consist in facility of writing, 
readiness of perception, retention of memory, and 
confidence. 

I flatter myself with having produced a theory 
one third shorter in writing, and more easy of 
attainment and transcription, than those used by 
the generality of persons of the same profession, 
and that it is of corresponding practical value I 
am confirmed by long experience and observation. 
That I have so far succeeded I believe its practi- 
cal adoption will prove, and if that should be the 
case, it will be to me ample satisfaction and 
reward. 

Illustrations of the whole of the information 
it is necessary to impart will be found in the 
annexed plates, which I shall endeavour briefly 
but intelligibly to explain. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE L 

Column I 

Contains the common English alphabet, divested 
of the vowels a, ^, i, o, and u, which will be found 
with the corresponding Short Hand characters at 
the bottom of Column V. 
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Column II 

Contains the Short Hand characters for the 
letters in Column I. 

The formation of the letters, which must be 
commenced where the dot is placed, ought to be so 
well impressed upon the mind that they can be 
written and distinguished with facility. The let- 
ters for T and d are the same when alone, with 
the exception of r being more inclined, but they 
are readily distinguished in combination, by r 
being made upwards and d downwards, as the dot 
will shew. 

The vowels fa, ^, i, o, and u) are never written 
in Short Hand except at the beginning and end of 
words, and only then when strongly sounded. 

By experienced reporters the vowels are almost 
wholly dispensed with, and the sotmded consonants 
of a word only are written. 

For example : — Beside is written by bsd (1), and 
soTJw by sm (2)*. Enov,gh being sounded enuf^ 
would be written by nf. On the same principle, 
prophet would be written by prft^ and sight by st. 

For a full list of all the joinings that can occur 



* All the figures refer to the numbers in Plate I, whei'e all the words in the 
examples may be found in Short Hand. 
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in the letters of the alphabet, see Plate II. 

Two letters of the same kind coming together, 

may be indicated by making the character larger. 

If a looped letter, the size of the loop may be 

increased. 

Column III. 

In this column, the consonant letters imply by 
their position the vowel sounds accompanying 
them in the formation of the monosyllables which 
the consonants represent. The vowels^ positions 
descend from a, written at the top, to e, i, o, and 
t£, each having a well defined place on or between 
the lines. 

Accurately to attend to these positions, of course, 
ruled paper should be used, the thick lines being in 
red ink, and the centre lines in blue ink. 

Above the upper centre line is cC^ place, and 
any consonant written in that position implies that 
voweFs sound, as, n for nay^ 8 for say^ and d for 
day. 

On the upper centre line is ^''s position, and (as 
in the case of a) any word written on that line 
implies the sound of ^, as, m for me^ s for see, 

I is implied between the centre lines, o on the 
lower centre line, and u below the lower centre 
line, in the same manner as a and e are implied by 

the other positions. 

a2 
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The principle updn which this colmnn is based 
will be readily seen on referring to the plate. 

Nothing in this column, except the positions of 
the vowels, need be committed to memory, and 
their arrangement is so natural and simple, that it 
requires no effort to impress it upon the mind. 

Column IV. 

The words represented by the single letters in 
the various positions in this column, ought to be 
well practised and fixed in the memory. 

In Colmnn III, between the two centre lines, 
by^ for instance, is expressed by the single conso- 
nant by and the implied sound of i. The words 
in Column IV, however, being intended to be 
written by single consonants in the respective 
positions in which they appear, b between the 
centre lines stands for bn (or the word been^ &c.), 
as well as the sound bi^ or rather the words 
represented by that sound. 

The same remarks apply to the other letters of 
the alphabet. 

Column V. 

The principles of abbreviation embodied in this 
column are of extensive application, and require 
to be well understood. 
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In the first place, every letter written shorty and 
of the regular thickness^ implies that r follows it. 

In the same manner, any letter written ihort 
and thicky implies that it is followed by /. 

Examples are given opposite b. 

Therefore h written thick and short, will repre- 
sent the words baU^ bell^ bill^ bowl^ and buU^ each of 
which may be distinctly indicated by writing it in 
the requisite voweFs position ; /written short and 
thick, will represent faU^ /eU, JIU^ foul, jfidl, or any 
other word composed of the consonants Jl, and so 
on with the other letters of the alphabet. 

The letter /written short and thin will, on the 
other hand, represent, according to the positions, 
the words far, fear, fire, for, fwr. It will also 
represent any other word having only the same 
consonants. This principle, likewise (in the same 
manner as the implied T) is applicable to every 
letter of the alphabet — every short thin letter 
implies r. 

Not only do the short thick and thin letters 
imply respectively I and r when alone, bnt when 
in combination to form longer words. Examples 
(omitting the vowels) : — Greater (3), gradual (4), 
proprietor (5), therefore (6), mowrnffd (7), delight- 
ful (8). 

Opposite the letter d in this colmnn, will be 
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found a half-sized letter of regular thickness, 
touching the bottom line, representing drd^ or the 
words dread^ deride^ &c. 

On reflection, you will perceive that this posi- 
tion necessarily arises from the half-sized letter 
implying r. 

If you attempt to write drd between the lines, 
you will find that the small and large d will run 
into each other, and destroy the distinction. 

Were it not for this position, therefore, dread, 
or its representative consonants drd, must be writ- 
ten as in No. 9 or 10, involving the necessity of 
taking off the pen, or forming three letters instead 
of one. 

In cases where the word contains several conso- 
nants, which render it impossible for the writer to 
avail himself of this position, the implied r and 
the letter with which the small character would 
blend if united, may be indicated by taking off the 
pen. Examples: — Traitor (11), retreat (12), 
recruit (13), endured (14), measures (15). 

The same remarks apply to the short thick let- 
ters. For example : — Held, or AW, may be written 
as at No. 16, instead of as at 1 7, 18, or 19. Patal- 
ity, orftlty may also be written as at No. 20, and 
calculate and inutility may be written as at 21 and 
22. 
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Any short thick letter written (when alone) to 
touch the top line, implies that / precedes as well 
as follows it. Examples: — Lawful (23), little 
f (24), local (25). 

Any short thin letter written in the same posi- 
tion, implies that r precedes as well as follows it. 
Examples: — Retire (26), refer (27), recur (28). 

Any letter preceded by a loop (if not forming 
when thus combined one of the regular letters of 
the alphabet), may imply that spr precedes. Ex- 
amples : — Spurn (29), spirit (30), suppress (31), 
spumed (32)*. 

A regular sized letter made thick represents, in 
addition to itself, str preceding. Examples : — 
See m^ p^ s^ and ^, in the colunm (V) for storm^ 
stripe^ stress^ and street. 

Any long thick mark takes ms after it. Exam- 
ples: — For warns^ see w in the same column, 
thrones at No. 33, and returns at 34. The same 
mark may also imply ns. 

In addition to all these modes of abbreviation, 
another important one remains. 

Any letter, or combination of letters, written on 
the bottom line, implies that the word represented 



* The loop must be written contrary way when the approximation to a letter 
of the alphabet renders it necessary. 



i 
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ends in st. Examples : — See exists in the column 
opposite 2J, fuMest (35), ymmest (36), richest (37), 
poorest (38), interest (39), past (40), blest (41), 
most (4^2), first (43), ^rw*f (44), ^t^ (45). 

By the preceding modes of abbreviation, many 
hundreds of the most useful monosyllables and 
dissyllables in the language can be written by a 
simple stroke, while the principle enters exten- 
sively into the abbreviation of thousands of words 
of greater length. 

• 
Column VI 

Contains a list of the beginnings of words, 
called prefixes, or prepositions*, which are to be 
represented by the consonants and vowels opposite 
which they are arranged. They are distinguished 
as prepositions by being disjoined from the rest 
of the words of which they form the component 
parts. 

For an example of the way of using preposi- 
tions, see recommend and recommend^ at No. 46 



* Tbe vowel marks (when not used as prepositions) at the bottom of the col- 
umn may be written disjoined or united. In either case it is necessaiy that 
they should be very small, in order to be distinct from the small double conso- 
nants. Any of the marks attached to e may be used for^iliat letter. In prac- 
tical verbatim reporting, as I have previously said, vowels, as such, are very 
seldom used. 
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and 47, the latter having the preposition disjoined. 
See also accommodate (48), moderate (49), inter- 
pret (50), magnitude (51)*, manifest (52), signify 
(53). 

Column VII 

Contains a list of the endings of words, called 
terminations. 

A termination requires to be written apart at 
the end of a word (in the same manner as prepo- 
sitions are written apart at the beginning), but so 
near the rest of the word that it may readily be 
seen. to form part of it. Examples: — Docvmmt 
(54), testament {bS)^ firmament {bQ)^ fearless (57), 
indulgence (58). 

8ion and tion^ the most useftd of all termina- 
tions, may be represented with great advantage by 
giving the preceding consonant an irregular junc- 
tion with the former part of the word. Exam- 
ples : — Transa^ytion {^9)^ temptation (60), reform- 
ation (61), transgression (62), instruction (63), 
superstition (64), recommendation (65), considera- 
tion (66), condition (67). 

When sion or tion^ with one additional conso- 



* The prefix m is represented by a dot. 
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nant, forms the whole of a word, the termination 
may be written by the letter «, as in motion (68), 
occasion (69). 

The plurals of all the terminations may be 
indicated by making the representative characters 
higher up. Examples: — Documents (70), testa- 
ments (71). superstitions (72), indulgences (73), 
temptations (74), transactions (75), recommenda- 
tions (76), occasions (77), conditions (78). 

Other modes of abbreviation still remain. 

The terminations ^^^ and selves^ may be written 
as in itsdf (79), myself (80), and yowrsdf (81). 

' The terminations ent^ ence, and end, may be 
denoted by a loop at the end of a word. Exam- 
ples : — Send (82), tent (83), prevent (84), appear- 
ance (S5),Jriend (86). 

At the end of words, tn or dn may be denoted 
by reversing the loop. Examples: — Fortune^ 
(87), appertain (88), sudden (89), misforttme (90). 

The letters ihg^ for ing^ ong^ and other termina- 
tions having only the same consonants, may be 
indicated by a loop with a thick finish. Baying^ 
seeing^ sing^ song^ and sung^ will thus be represented 
by one mark, but they may be distinguished by 
the vowels^ positions when necessary. See No. 
91. 

Should the centre lines be dispensed with in 
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writing, the proper positions may be so nearly 
indicated as to leave little doubt respecting any 
word required. 

It is one of the great advantages of this system, 
that if the centre lines should not be used, and 
the positions abandoned, it still remains as intelli- 
gible as others, while at all times in words repre- 
sented by a single mark, and often by two marks, 
it gives the writer the valuable power of removing 
any doubt in transcription by adopting the vowels'* 
positions, when requisite. 

This circumstance removes, at once, the greatest 
difficulty experienced by learners of the art. 

The very brevity of the system, too, adds to 
its intelligibility. An instance of this is furnished 
by the fact, that while by other systems (Har- 
ding'^s, for example), the two consonants / and r 
are made of necessity to represent, without any 
method of distinction, the words far^ fear^ fire^ 
for^ and fur^ this system places in the hands of 
the stenographer the power of writing them with 
the letter /only, with a distinctness equal to long 
hand. 

When the lines are used, as I am of opinion 
they may be without any check in writing, and 
with great benefit in transcription, words consist- 
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ing of many consonants may be written as much 
in the centre of the lines as practicable. 

But to proceed with jfurther plans of abbre- 
viation. 

As a general principle, it may be laid down that 
in writing a speech, or discourse, its subject, and 
some of the principal words, may be represented 
by their first consonants. 

For instance, at the meeting of any railway 
company, the words railway and company, as well 
as the name of the line, may be represented by 
their first consonants only, written on the top line 
to indicate that they are but the leading letters of 
words. See " North (92) Western (93) Bailway 
(94) Company "*"* (95). Shareholders, plaintiff, 
defendant, prisoner. Corn Laws, Her Majesty'' s min- 
isters, the New Poor Law — ^nay, the opportunities 
are almost unlimited for this kind of abbreviation. 

The double terminations, endent and endence, as 
in dependent (96), repentance (97), sentence (98), 
may be written by carrying the loop representing 
any of these single terminations through the pre- 
ceding character. 

Ct may be indicated by a cross junction. 
Examples: — Neglect (99), inspect (100), reflect 
(101), retract (102). 
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Words written by one consonant may sometimes, 
in cases where no difiiculty could arise, be united. 
Examples : — As it is (103), has been (104), may 
be (105). 

This mode of abbreviation ought only to be 
adopted with caution. 

Again, the terminations ity and ty, may be 
represented under the preceding part of a word, 
and ly by a dot at the end. Examples : — Infidel- 
ity (106), proprietary (107), necessary (108), 
o/nniversary (109), thor<mghly (110), carefully 
(111), interestingly (112), tmiversality (113). 

These terminations may be rendered plural by 
writing them above the preceding parts of the 
words. 

Where a loop is the termination, the plural 
may be implied by making the loop larger. 

A dot may signify mony or nomy^ as testimony 
(114), economy (115), economist (116). 

Besides these, there exists a mode of abbrevia- 
tion by arbitrary marks* A few of these may be 
useful. They are not, however, offered as a 
necessary adjunct of the system. Their adoption 
or rejection is lefl to the discretion of the student. 
The different marks for the succeeding words will 
be found at the corresponding numbers in the 
plate (I). 
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And, 117. 
The, 118. 
Of the, 119. 
On the, 120. 
To the, 121. 
To be, 122. 
At the, 123. 
In the, 124. 
Holy, 126. 
Holy Ghost, 126. 
And the, 127. 
Glory, 128. 
Heaven, 129. 
The World, 130. 
Earth, 131. 

Nothwithstanding, 132. 
Nevertheless, 133. 
Understand, 134. 
Understanding, 135. 
Established — ment, 136. 
Individual, 137. 
Principle— al, 138. 
Sometimes, 139. 
Parliament, 140. 
Parliamentary, 141. 
Within or Between, 142. 
Already or Always, 143. 
Introduce — tion, 144. 
Anticipate, 145. 
Ought or Having, 146. 
Providence, 147. 
Indefatigable, 148. 
Nothing, 149. 



General, 150. 
Christ, 151. 
Jesus Christ, 152. 
As well as, 153. 
/, (centre) a (top) dot, 154. 
Also, 155. 

Observe— ation, 156. 
Represent — ^ive, 157. 
Remark — able, 158. 
Remember or Recollect, 159. 
Particular, 160. 
Peculiar — ity, 161. 
Consequence— ij, 162. 
Circumstance — s, 163. 
Think or Thank, 1 64. 
Thankful, 165. 
Connected — ion, 166. 
Brethren— ers, 167. 
Children, 168. 
Contemplate — ion, 169. 
Aristocracy, 170. 
Agriculture, 171. 
Gentlemen, 172. 
England, 173. 
Difficult— y, 174. 
Distinguished, 175. 
Character, 1 76. 
Scripture — al, 177. 
When, 178. 
Important, 179. 
Conscientious, 180. 
Oppose — tion, 181. 
Manufacture — r— y, 182. 
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Acknowledge, 183. Happy, 191. 

AccompliBh— ment, 184. Truth or Trae, 192. 

Indomitable, 185. They, Than (thnj^ Them, 193. 

Thee, 186. Together, 194. 

Thy, 187. Altogether, 195. 

Thou, 188. Steadfast— ness, 196. 

Reason or into, 189. Footsteps, 197. 
Hope, 190. 

Such words as wnderstandy contemplate^ &c., in 
the above list, are not absolutely arbitrary, but are 
formed of the leading consonants of the words 
with cross or irregular joinings. 

When a termination occurs of a very comprehen- 
sive character, the first consonant and such termi- 
nation are often sufiicient for the whole word, as 
extraordina/nf (198), customary (199). 

In addition to this, it may be remarked, that 
when words are several times repeated in a sen- 
tence, they need not be re-written, but may be 
indicated after the first time by a caret (SOO), or 
by writing only the first consonants of the words 
omitted on the top line. 

Ha'ce^ he, and hadj may be indicated by a dot 
written close to the preceding or following word or 
letter, have being written at the top, he in the 
middle, and had at the bottom, and similarly if a 
horizontal character. Examples — That have 
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(201), Jiate it (202), that he (203), but he (204), 
right had (205). 

Further abbreviations — Hat^e had (206), hate 
been (207), he had (208), had he (209). 

Figures of the ordinary kind may be used, 
cyphers being represented by dots, and thousands 
by a stroke underneath. Examples : — Two hund- 
red (210), tvDO hundred thousand (211). 

Notwithstanding the most extensive system of 
abbreviation in the formation of words, it is also 
often necessary in writing after a very rapid 
speaker, to leave out the unimportant words to be 
supplied on transcribing the notes. For instance, 
if necessary in order to keep pace with a speaker, 
we might write as follows : — " In beginning God 
created heaven earth. Earth was without form 
void darkness upon face deep.*"^ 

When it can be done, it is the most safe to 
write every word uttered. 

The only point necessary in writing Short Hand 

is the period, which may be written by an inclined 

stroke through the whole space between the lines 
(212). 
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PLATE 11. 

This plate contains a full list of all the combi- 
nations of the letters of the alphabet. As it is 
merely intended for reference in cases of doubt, 
the characters are made somewhat small in order 
to save room. 



PLATE in. 

This plate contains a specimen of writing, which 
requires no explanation. 



PLATE IV. 

This plate contains specimens of writing by this 
System contrasted with Taylor'^s System as im- 
proved by Harding. 

A comparison will, I think, clearly establish 
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the fact, that I have produced a System of Short 
Hand one third briefer, and more easy of tran- 
scription, than the most popular System extant. 

A rather soft pencil, free from grit, is the 
best adapted for writing. 
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Now Ready, SIXTH THOUSAND, Price Is. 6d., 

THE DIFFICULTIES of ENGUSH GRAMMAR REMOVED ; 
or ENGUSH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED. Adapted for Schools 
and Self-Instruction. To which is added, A TREATISE ON 
PUNCTUATION. 

BY J. BEST DAVIDSON. 



oranoNs or tbb pbbss. 

** A third edition of a school book is presumptive evidence in its favour. 
We see no cause for questioning the verdict that has been pronounced upon 
this. It is written with remark(Me ckamesi. Great pains have been taken 
to illustrate every rule by apt examples, and altogether it is a very senHbU 
little book."— 2%« Critic. 

" This little book deserves its success. It is clearly constructed, and may be 
taken with advantage into the school course. The present edition is better 
and cheaper than the two former."— ^(2a«* 

"This is a very useAil little work. One part of it we would particularly 
recommend to the notice of our readers, viz. — the treatise on punctuation. 
There is nothing connected with literature so little understood, or so ill 
performed by the generality of people, as punctuation. Byron pathetically 
requests Murray to find a person who could "stop" for him; and, in many 
instances, the person appointed to that duty seems to have performed his task 
in a very so-so manner"-— Liverpool Mercury. 

** There are many sound thoughts in this little volume. Its arrangement 
is natural and clear; its definitions are simple, comprehensive, andjust; and 
its theories interestingly illustrated by examples. On the moods and 
tenses of verbs, the information is copious; the criticisms on Murray, Lennie, 
&c., are legitimate and philosophical ; and on the hitherto very loose system of 
punctuation, 'i>avidson*s Orammar is one of the best authorities with which 
we are acquainted."— STit^eM Irii. 



" We have read the * Treatise on Panctnation/ which contains an ex- 
position, really both original and useful, of the principles of that humble 
though indispensable litUe art. If the other portions of it be as shrewd 
and sensible, the book must be a valuable addition to our English gram- 
man.**—'Mancheitar Examiner. 

** We have been much pleased with this work. The author has infused 
into it a degree of novelty which we could hardly have exi>ected, on a 
subject generally considered to be so well worn as that of grammar. His 
treatise is replete with original views, all of which are unfolded in a 
familiar and perspicuous manner. As evidence of this, we may refer to 
the new theory of verbs, and to the observations on participles, pro- 
nouns, and adjectives. One of the great merits of the book is its intelli- 
gibility. The author appears to have a peculiar facility in disentang- 
ling the knotty points of his subject, and presenting his expositions in 
forms level to the capacity of the merest tyro. We need hardly say that 
this is an important quality in any educational work, and more espe- 
cially in one meant to. initiate the young into the somewhat uninviting 
mysteries of grammar. Nearly all the ordinary treatises, both for schools 
and self-instruction, are defective in this respeoC. They are dry, formal, 
and technical, trusting too much to the memory, and too little to the 
understanding of the learner, who very naturally becomes disgusted with 
the dull labour of getting rules by rote, to which he is unable to attach 
any definite meaning. The subject is much more likely to prove intel- 
ligible and attractive to the student as treated in the work before us, than 
as it is generally presented by writers on grammar ; and we are con- 
vinced that conductors of academies might with advantage, both to 
themselves and their pupils, adopt Mr. Davidson's book. It is arranged 
80 that the learner proceeds gradually from the more easy to the mor 
difficult parts, and the rules, which are remarkable for brevity and sim- 
plicity, are distinguished from the explanatory matter, by being printed 
in a different and larger type. The work also contains an excellent prac- 
tical treatise on punctuation. In conclusion, we may remark, that the 
work is admirably adapted for self-instruction. We have no doubt that a 
competent knowledge qf the tut^ect may be acquired from it in one-fourth the 
time that would be neceesary with the ordinary treatises ; and the freshness of 
the style and the novelty cf the views t render it a pleasant (u well as a us^/M 
book.**—Leeds Times* 

** This is another contribution to facilitate the study of our own language, and 
is so constructed as to be both suitable for schools and self-instruction. The 
treatise on punctuation is at once novel and valuable." — wifieffs Weekly 
Messenger. 



** This is an eocoeedingly IngeniouB and yet easy method of simplifying 
English Grammar. Had we had snch a hook in our school-hoy days, the 
learning of English Grammar would not have heen the Parrot exercise 
that it too often was* Eyery thing is explained and familiarised, and we 
do not wonder therefore, to find that the hoolc has already reached a third 
edition."— iToZi^Sur QuardUm, 

** The production of a Leeds gentleman, who has certainly succeeded in 
dmplifying many things which recent grammarians haye left difficult 
or ohscure.**— Patriot 

''A careflzlly prepared and useftzl manual."— fFo/cftman. 

'* That this little manual has rapidly run into a third edition, is a lair 
proof that it is found useful ; and in many respects it has conslderahle 
reconunendations. The treatise on punctuation is sensible, and without 
dogmatism, dwelling more on practical considerations than on formal 
rules, which are apt to clash with one another and with custom."— Xeedf 
Intelligencer. 

** We will not be guilty of the impertinence of telling our readers, that it is 
a very fine thing to imderstand grammar, and that grammar is a science that 
is proper for every body to be acquainted with ; because all reiiders know 
these matters qidte as well as we do, and are, doubtless, as wishild to per- 
form all sorts of duties to themselves as any advice of ours can make them. 
But, then, it is very difficult to acquire a fiill knowledge of the construction 
of our language, and of the most approved, proper, and scientific mode of 
using it in the structure of discourses, written or viva voce. Most writers on 
English grammar have defined their meaning clearly enough for the 
learned, but have left all as obscure for the tyro as darkness itself. Terms 
and technicalities are continually used without being defined, and till the 
learner can grope his way through the meaning ot these intricacies, he 
receives no benefit Cobbett, with every intention to be plain, conftises by 
the excess of his explanations. Mr. Davidson, the author of the work be- 
fore us, has gone to work with every intention of doing that which he 
promises in his title-page; that is, of removing the difficulties of grammar 
and punctuation. He seems to have brought to his task a thorough under, 
standing of his subject, and, in our opinion, he has succeeded admirably in 
giving simple and perspicuous explanations of matters which have been 
hitherto too much regarded as subtleties. His aim has been to destroy the 
mysterious encumbrances with which grammarians have delighted to load 



the sutrjeet, and to lead the mind, step by ttep, to a rigbt reaaoning vpon 
the naked and obvious facts relative to the valne and use of words, and the 
rational mode of arranging them for the oonveyauce of ideas. Mr. Pavidson's 
remarks on punctuation are valuable. We have seen many works on this 
subject, but no author tlxat we remember has treated it so clearly and 
judiciously as the author of this Iroatise. We would advise all who are 
desirous of understanding this important subject to consult this new work. 
If the parties who wish for this sort of infono&ation be at all near equal in 
number to those who require it, the book ought certainly to have a most 
extensive sale."— TTeit-Auiif^ Herald. 

" Mr. Davidson's Grammar will be found to contain a large amount of 
useftil information directly available to those who are wishing to pursue 
a system of self-instruction. To such persons — and indeed to many intel- 
ligent individuals—the " Treatise on Punctuation" will also be found parti- 
cularly xuefal. The remarks and illustrations in reference to the use of the 
' dash'— a stop whi(^ has of late years been brought largely into use among 
authors and printers— are very tall, judicious, and intelligible."^nSAi^2cl 
Mercury. 

*' This is a revised and cheapened edition of Mr. Davidson's well-known 
grammar; its present price is only eighteenpenoe."— ■I>oti^to« Jerrold's 
Weekly Newspaper. 

** The feature of this Third Edition is an important one— much 
greater cheapneflis."— ;^c<ator. 



